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HOW DID YOU FIGHT? 


By Edward N. Cook. 


You are beaten to earth? Well, well, 
what’s that? 
Come up with a smiling face. 
It’s nothing against you to fall down 
flat, , 
But to lie there—that’'s disgrace. 


The harder you're thrown, why the 
higher you bounce; 
Be proud of your blackened eye! 
It isn’t the fact that you're licked that 
counts; 
It’s how did you fight—and why? 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Fifteen women have been elected to 
the new Parliament of Finland. 





Organizations representing about 
2400 women in Hawaii have sent a 
cablegram to the Hawaiian delegates 
in Congress asking for votes for 
women. 





According to a recent decision of 
the Supreme Court of Nebraska, wo- 
men entitled to vote at _ school 
elections in that State may lawfully 
vote for or against school district 
bonds. A woman may vote at a school 
election under the act of 1881, if she 
has lived forty days in the district, 
is over 21 years of age and owns real 
property, or has had personal property 
assessed against her, or has children 
of school age. 


Some of the best articles on woman 
suffrage nowadays are being written 
by Southern women. Mrs. Lily Wil- 
kinson Thompson, chairman of press 
work for the Mississippi Woman Suf- 
frage Association, contributes to the 
Jackson Daily News a capital review 
of Dr. Lyman Abbott’s recent sophis- 
tical plea against equal rights for 
women in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Mrs. Thompson says, among other 
good things: 


Suffragists agree with Dr. Abbott 
that woman’s normal destiny and 
dearest duties are in the home, but 
they do not share his mental confu- 
sion in assuming that a difference in 
function implies inequality of rights. 
One man may be a doctor, and an- 
other a blacksmith. On election day 
the doctor need not neglect his 
patients, in order to vote, and the 
blacksmith may find the fire still 
burning at the forge, on his return 
from the polls. And so the husband 
may be out in the world winning the 
bread, and the wife may be in the 
home making up the bread into loaves, 
yet he may leave his office or shop, 
and she may set her bread to rise, and 
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they may meet at the polls with no 
more neglect of their daily duties than 
is incident upon attendance at prayer 
meeting, or a visit to the postoffice. 

Mrs. Thompson lately took a prize 
for her bread. In saying that a wom- 
an could spare the time to vote with- 
out spoiling her loaves, she knows 
whereof she speaks. 





Mrs. Russell Sage heads the list of 
contributors to the campaign fund of 
the Woman Suffrage Party of New 
York, with a subscription of $2000. 
Mrs. Paul Morton gives $100, Mrs. 
Clarence Mackay $100, Baroness De 
3azus $100, Mrs. William M. Irvine 
$75, and Mrs. Andrew McKinley $50. 


It was a great legislative hearing 
at Albany. 

Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell is the author 
of an interesting pamphlet on equal 
suffrage in Colorado.. She is an au- 
thority on the subject. Mrs. Grenfell! 
served three terms as State Superin 
tendent of Public Instruction, and it 
was she who introduced in Colorado 
the system of leasing instead of sell- 
ing the lands set apart for the support 
of the public schools, thereby almost 
doubling the revenue available for 
educational purposes. Mrs. Grenfell 
is one of the most highly-esteemed 
women in the State, and her word can 
be taken. The price of the pamphlet 
is ten cents. Address Mrs. Helen 
Loring Grenfell, Denver, Colorado. 

Mrs. Clara V. Laddey, President of 
the New Jersey W. S. A., addressed 
the Women’s Press Club of New Jer- 
sey at Newark Among 
other sensible things, she said: 


recently. 


“If you put good into the ballot-box, 
good will come out of it; but if you 
allow bad to go in, bad is bound to 
come out. Wouldn't it be more digni- 
fied to go to a nice, clean polling place 
once a year and vote than to have to 
go down to the Legislature and fight 
for what we want, in the way we do 
now? We have to urge the passage 
of bills without having the power to 
carry them. A man said to me the 
other day, ‘You New Jersey women 
can have a women’s reformatory this 
year if you want it, and you are re- 
sponsible if you do not get it.’ You 
see they make us responsible, and 
then they withhold from us the tools 
with which to work.” 


The women of the Socialist Party in 
New York City have voted by a large 
majority, and the women of the So- 
cialist Party in Chicago by a majority 
of only one vote, not to codperate 





with the Suffrage Associations, but to 
work for woman suffrage. 


CATHERINE BRESHKOVSKY. 


Many of our readers will remember 
the remarkable woman whose trial in 
St. Petersburg, with that of Nicholas 
Tchaykovsky, is now attracting the 
attention of the civilized world. After 
having once been seen and heard, she 
is not easily forgotten. George Ken- 
nan had a brief glimpse of her on his 
journey through Siberia many years 
ago, and he came away from her pres- 
ence feeling (as he has recorded in 
his book) that his ideals of courage 
and of humanity had been raised for 
all time to come, and raised by the 
hand of a woman. Thousands who 
heard her during her visit to America 
went away feeling the.same. 

Catherine Breshkovsky was_ the 
daughter of a nobleman in Little Rus- 
sia. Her parents were excellent peo- 
ple according to their lights, but they 
saw no harm in living in luxury upon 
the unpaid labor of their serfs. The 
little girl, however, from her earliest 
childhood, was shocked and pained by 
the contrast between the life of the 
nobles and that of the peasants. From 
the time that she was eight years old, 
her ruling idea was the longing to se- 
cure justice for the serfs, and to pro- 
mote their welfare. Again and again 
she came home without her dress or 
her coat, having given it away to some 
peasant child; and her parents, who 
had brought her up on the _ gospel, 
were in a quandary to keep her from 
carrying out its precepts in what they 
regarded as too literal a way. At 
fourteen, her besetting dream was 
to travel and collect money to buy the 
serfs their freedom. 

When she was eighteen, the serfs 
were emancipated; but upon terms so 
hard that their state was in some re- 
spects worse than before. They were 
given only very small allotments of 
the poorest and most barren ground, 
and for these they had to pay their 
former masters, in instalments, at a 
rate far beyond the real value of the 
land. Mrs. Breshkovsky and _ thou- 
sands of other Russian young women 
and men of the educated classes 
threw themselves zealously into the 
work of teaching the peasants. But 
the government did not want them 
taught. The agricultural schools and 
manual training schools opened by 
private benevolence were forcibly 
closed; all sorts of obstacles were 
thrown in the way of peasant schools: 
everybody connected with them was 
kept under police surveillance as a 
dangerous character; and in 1865 an 
edict was issued forbidding any col- 





lege graduate to teach in a primary CONCERNING WOMEN. 
school. 

Then the young Russians who had 
been trying to teach the peasants, de- 
cided, since they were forbidden to 


Miss Mattie Marshall, granddaugh- 
ter of Chief Justice Marshall, of the 
United States Supreme Court, is a 
rural mail carrier connected with the 
postoffice of Granite City, Ill. 


teach them officially, to teach them 
unofficially. They disguised them- 
selves as peasants, and went direct to 
the people, working side by side with Miss Alice Smith, a probation of- 
them in the fields, the factories and |gceer in the high court of New York 
the workshops, for the sake of in- City, recommends that a house of de 
structing them. Mrs. Breshkovsky, tention for women exclusively, be 
who in the meantime had married, built and maintained by the mu- 
felt it her duty to take part in this nicipality. 

movement, and invited her husband 
to go into it with her. He was not Lady Hope of England is so con- 
willing to face its dangers: so she |cerned about the dangers arising from 
faced them without him. She says of |the use of the hatpin that she has in- 
vented a bandeau which, it is claimed, 
will keep a hat in position. The ban- 


her colleagues: 

More than two thousand young men 
and women were organized to work |deau is of fine steel, covered with vel- 
for the people. It was one of the fin-|yet, It fits into the crown of the hat. 
est movements in the history of the 
country. The most elevated among Miss A. 
her children flung themselves into the 
arms of the people to share with them 
their own moral and_ intellectual 
riches. How much devotion, how |announces the completion of a hotel 
much self-sacrifice, how much love,|/for girl students at Tokyo. The hotel 
did it take to induce them to give up| was puilt and is to be managed by the 
all that youth and position held in 
promise for them, for a life full of 
dom! You know, you who read this, |t#e MeKinley School, St. Paul, Minn., 
what was the recompense that Russia|/has a “good manners class.” This 
gave the noblest youth of her land for |elass includes every member of the 
trying to improve the condition of her : 
people: imprisonment, exile, Siberia! 
But suffering only strengthened the 
character of those who survived, |held in the assembly room at regular 


Caroline Macdonald,* na- 
tional secretary of the Young Wom- 
en's Christian Association in Japan 


Young Women's Christian Association. 


school, which has an average attend- 
ance of between 800 and 1000, and is 





though hundreds died. The horrors|times and without notice. 
they had seen made them swear never 
to turn back from the road of truth, Miss Amanda Ford, the deaconess 


never to cease to raise their voices |at the Immigrants’ Home, East Bos- 
against injustice, never to lay down | 
the arms with which they were fight- 
ing the barbarism of the oppressor. 


ton, met eighty vessels on their ar- 


lrival in that port last year, and aided 


, 1696 persons, 314 of whom were wom- 
Mrs. Breshkovsky was detected . pay ‘ . 
en, 306 men, and 76 children. She 


through the curiosity of a peasant a ay Bs tiled 
: s isent 85 girls to their friends, and se- 

woman, who pried into her bundle, and F : . 
’ cured situations for twenty others, be- 
found there a map, books, and other 
things not consistent with the charac- é , : 
‘ a : to others and distributing garments to 

ter of the poor illiterate laboring 
: ; the needy. 
woman whom she was personating. 
The Marchioness of Londonderry, 


one of the most intellectual and highly 


| 
fo ot giving lodging and serving meals 
She and a hundred or more yor 

were imprisoned for two or rote 

years under such conditions that many |sifted women of the twentieth cen- 
of them died or went insane. The sur- |tury, who has been appointed by the 
vivors were then tried, and most of |king to be a member of the first sen- 
them, among others Mrs. Breshkov- late of the Queen’s University, Ireland, 
sky, were sent to Siberia. This was in |for many years has identified herself 
LS78. closely with matters affecting women 


She had been condemned to hard in Ireland as also in England, and no 


labor at the mines of Kara 
of miserable food, cold and vermin, 


aa one has done more to awaken a keen, 
In spite ‘ 4 : - ‘ ; 
practical interest in Irish industries. 

Schumann - Heink lately 
time of her life, because of the delight-| bought 500 acres of San Diego County 
ful friendship she enjoyed with other |land for $20,000. The property is in 
young women, who had been con-|the El Cajon valley, and includes fine 


she says that this was the happiest Mme. 





demned to the same bemapruagenlll mseneie and orange ranches. It is 
girls of the noblest character, the very |known as Villa Caro Ranch. The 
} 

cream of Russian young womanhood, |singer will build a home for her chil- 


intellectually and morally. ldren, she says. She does not intend 


Their prison fare included no vege-|t9 retire from the concert stage, but 


tables except the tops of potato lexpects to spend as much of her time 


plants, which had been preserved in a |@S she can spare in superintending im- 
silo. These are fed to pigs, but the |Pprovements on her newly acquired 


prisoners could not eat them One |property, where she will teach her 


after another, her companions sick-|boys to be ranchers. 


ened and died of scurvy. She nursed 
and cheered them to the last. She did 


Miss Belle Kearney of Mississippi 
ad ’ I 
not herself fall ill—she says she was | 


nade such a good impression at the 


: Maryland legislative hearing on the 
too busy nursing the others. But any- | nee P : 
“ Imunicipal bill that she has been in 
one who has observed Mrs. Bresh- | F F : 
; ; }demand for meetings in Baltimore 
kovsky’s powerful shoulders and deep |. : ‘ 
iShe addressed a large audience in 

chest must have seen that she was : 
Highlandtown Abbott Memorial Pres 


gifted by nature not only with a char- 1] yterian Church, of which Rev J 
)! “Tle ‘n, - > A 


acter of unusual strength and buoy- |... : } 
5 ; ' Wynn Jones is pastor, and shared 
ancy, but also with an exceptionally 


. : honors at the big meeting planned by 
fine physique. Of the thirty or forty = ' : 


ithe Woman Suffrage Club of Balti- 


women who were political prisoners | ; 
more with Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey, 


with her at Kara, very few survive, : on . 
ithe woman lawyer of Washington and 


|dean of the Washington College of 
Law. She spoke also at several par- 


and those are chronic invalids. She 
was the only one who kept both her 
life and her health. 





; ; jlor meetings. 
After a time she was transferred to | 


a tiny village of aborigines under the Lady Muir Mackenzie, wife of the 
Arctic circle. Here she spent what |Senior member of the Governor's 
she says were the eight hardest years |Council, is now the moving spirit of 
of her life. She was no longer in the Woman’s Club of Poona, India. 
prison, except as the whole hamlet | That Indian women are dissatisfied 
was imprisoned by the infinite snow | With their present condition is daily 
plain; but she had no outlet for her | becoming apparent. A number of so- 
active energies, and rarely had a ciy-|Ccial and literary meetings are being 
ilized human being to speak to. She | held every week, at which women 
taught the children of the savages, |speakers expound their views on vari- 
and kept her courage up. It was here |OUS subjects. Ladies’ art exhibitions 
that George Kennan saw her in pass- |4Te the order of the day. An exhi- 
ing through, and here that she said to | bition of ladies’ work was opened by 
him the memorable words, “We may Lady Muir Mackenzie, and she made 
die in exile, and our children may die, | stirring speech in defense of the 
and our children’s children may die: ) woman movement, which, she _ said, 
but. something will come of it at last!” Was not confined to England, but was 








(Continued on Page 42.) a world movement. 
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“MARY, 








MARY, QUITE CON- 
TRARY.” 





During the suffrage debate between 
Brown University and Williams Col- 
lege, one of the Williams men voiced, 
unwittingly perhaps, one of the fun- 


damental reasons why men do not 
want the franchise extended to 
women. The young man said that “if 


women voted they would make laws 
contrary to those of men.” 

It is not often that men express 
themselves so frankly as did this 
youth. It is more flattering to talk 
about women’s sphere, the hand that 
recks the cradle, and the sceptre of 
home, as endangered by the ballot; 
more grandiloquent to say that when 
all women want the ballot they will 
get it. But, whatever the arguments 
and objections advanced by the man 
opposed to the further extension of 
suffrage to women, his real reason 
ir the back of his head is the fear, 
the belief, that Mary, Mary, will be 
contrary. 

That he has good grounds for his 
belief will be readily admitted by 
anyone who has watched for a period 
of the years the efforts of women to 
prevail on legislators to make laws 
to give mothers equal guardianship 
with fathers of their children, to pro- 
tect girl children, to afford a living 
wage to women, and to better the 
conditions of home and community. 
Again and again, these women have 
been repelled, defeated, ridiculed and 
berated, because the laws they seek 
to make are contrary to those men 
have made. 

A current instance is afforded by 
the attitude of the School Board of 
Berkeley, California. Through the 
efforts of mothers’ clubs of the city 


and other women’s’ organizations, 
Mrs. Elinor Carlisle was made a 
member of the School Board. She 


went into office with the avowed pur- 
pose of serving the people and work- 
ing for the best interests of the 
schools. Her proposed improvements 
have been discouraged and ridiculed 
by other members. At a recent meet- 
ing of the board she introduced a peti- 
tion from the Federation of Mothers’ 
Clubs asking that the School Board 
authorize a bond issue to cover the 
expense attending the purchase and 
equipment of playgrounds for the 
public schools, as well as provide for 
kindergartens. She urged favorable 
action on the petition, but without 
avail, 

“I know that the women of 
3erkeley are most urgent,” she said, 
“in their request for the playgrounds, 
the kindergartens, and other points 
which I have brought to the attention 
of this board. These requests are 

They have 
measures beyond 
the financial means of the city. 


not rash nor headstrong. 
no desire to force 

“There is not a member on this 
board who has any real deep interest 
in the social phase of education. This 
subject is not a new one. It is being 
advocated all over the world wherever 
advanced education is being consid- 
ered. The members of this board are 
neither informed nor are they in sym- 
pathy with such movements. Every 
measure along this line is turned 
down without consideration, without 
endorsement, without even any real 
live attention.” 

The measures that Mrs. Carlisle and 
the women back of her want, and 
probably would get if they had the 
municipal vote, are “contrary,” be- 
yond question, to the views of the men 
members of the school board. 

The fact that women look at many 
things from a different view-point, 
that they recognize needs that men 
do not recognize, that they ere, in 
brief, “quite contrary,” is a cogent 
reason, both as a matter of justice 
and of expediency, why they should 
be invested with the vote. 

Fortunately a growing contingent 


of men are coming to see that in many 
directions the contrary ways of 
women are conducive to progress and 
civilization, and that the woman vote 
is needed for the general uplift. 
“When woman suffrage prevails,” said 
that apostle of things as they ought 
to be, Edwin D. Mead, some years 
ago, “all my things will come to pass.” 


F. M. A. 





COLLEGE MEN AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 





The affirmative of the woman suf- 
frage question won by two to one in 
the annual triangular contest of Dart- 
mouth, Brown and Williams. The 
three debates were held on the even- 
ing of March 3, each team supporting 
at home the affirmative of the ques- 
tion: “Resolved, that throughout the 
United States proper, full suffrage 
should be extended to women equal to 
that now accorded to men.” 

The debate between Dartmouth and 
Brown was pronounced one of the best 
ever heard in Hanover. Webster Hall, 
Dartmouth’s new auditorium, was 
crowded. Governor Quinby, who is an 
honored member of the New Hamp- 
shire Woman Suffrage Association, 
presided. The speakers for Dart- 
mouth were Conrad E. Snow, Wm. E. 
Tucker and Warren ©. Shaw, with 
Cyrus L. Harris, alternate; for Brown, 
Geo. C. Striker, Arthur F. Newell and 
Clifton H. Walcott, with Winfield W. 
Green, as alternate. Dartmouth men 
argued that woman suffrage would 
prove beneficial to womankind, poli- 
tics and society, and would aid in the 
passage of better laws. The Brown 
men endeavored to show that women 
are emotionally unfit to use the ballot, 
and that the hand that rocks the cra- 
dle rules the world. 

The debate was declared unani- 
mously for the affirmative by the 
judges, President Huntington of Bos- 
ton University, Judge Arthur P. Stone 
of Franklin, N. H., and Robert W. Kel- 
so of Boston. 

In the debate held at Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R. I., Brown up- 
held the affirmative and won from 
Williams. The Brown team consist- 
ed of P. H. Hood, I. L. Letts and M. J. 
Wessel. Messrs. Schaufler, Lam- 
precht and Forbes spoke for Williams. 

The ballot was claimed for women 
chiefly on the grounds of justice and 
expediency. The higher standards 
held by women would give a better 
class of legislation. 

The negative claimed that it should 
be withheld because women are fickle 
and hot-headed, because they would 
make laws contrary to those of man, 
and because they ought to devote 
themselves to rearing good citizens. 

The judges were Asst. Atty.-Gen. 
Andrew Marshall of Boston, Prof. I. 
L. Winter of Harvard and Mr. Arthur 
A. Ballentine of Harvard. Hon. Ed- 
ward W. Blodgett of Pawtucket pre- 
sided. 

At Williams’ Vollege, Williamstown, 
Mass., Williams’ argument for the 
affirmative was good, but the “Dart- 
mouth delivery,” it was said, won for 
the negative. 

The Williams debaters were Fran- 
cis M. Fallon, Floyd I. Newton and 
Edward §S. Greenbaum, with James 
yarfield, ‘11, son of President Gar- 
field of the college, as alternate. The 
Dartmouth speakers were Clifford S. 
Lyon, George M. Morris and Kenneth 
F. Clark, with Reymond B. Seymour, 
alternate. 

President Garfield presided, and the 
judges were Dean Henry W. Rogers 
of the Yale Law School, Prof. John 
W. Wetzel of Yale and Charles Baxter 
of Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

The educational value of this con- 
test can scarcely be over-estimated. 
The triangular debate is one of the 
events of the year at the three col- 
leges. All the students are concerned 
and eager for victory. For some time 
past, twenty-two young college men 
have been investigating, reading and 
cramming on the subject of suffrage 
for women. Three large, interested 
audiences and twelve distinguished 
men as judges and presiding officers, 
have listened to their conclusions, 
three college communities have been 
enlightened, and it is safe to assume 
that many converts have been made 
to votes for women. 

At the University of Pennsylvania, 
the annual debate between the Philo- 
mathean and Zelosophic Literary So- 
cieties will be held in April, the sub- 
ject being “Resolved, That the exer- 
cise of suffrage by women is not de 
sirable.” 





PROGRAMME 





Of the Forty-second Annual Conven- 
tion of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. 





Washington, D. C., 
April 14th to 19th. 





Wednesday, April 
Executive Committee 
Hotel Arlington. 

Thursday, April 14th. 10.15 A. M.— 
Executive Committee meeting, Arling- 
ton Hotel; roll call of States for new 
business. 

2 P. M.—Convention called to order 


13th, 8 P. M— 
meeting at 





by the President, fraternal greetings, 





welcome from the District of Coluwm- 
bia, responses for National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, report 
of Auditors, report of Treasurer, re- 
port of Headquarters Secretary, report 
of Committee on Church Work, re 
ports of State Presidents. 

8 P. M.—Greeting from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, address, 
Prof. Frances Squire Potter, Corre- 
sponding Secretary, and Hon. Robert 
L. Owen, U. S. Senator from Okla- 
homa; President’s annual address, the 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 

Friday, April 15th, 9.15 A. M.—State 
Presidents’ class, conducted by Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Upton; reports from 
States in which campaigns are pend- 
ing: South Dakota, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Oklahoma, and a word from 
Arizona; report of corresponding Sec- 
retary, report of Committee on Na- 
tional Petition to Congress, report of 
Friends’ Equal Rights Association, re- 
ports of State Presidents. 

2.30 P. M.—Reports of State Presi- 
dents continued. 


Symposium: Open air meetings, 
Harriot Stanton Blatch presiding; 
Mrs. Susan W. FitzGerald, Boston; 
Mrs. H. La Reine Baker, Washington; 
the Misses Kangley, Washington; 
Miss Ray Costelloe, England; Miss 
Inez Milholland, New York. 

8 P. M.—Addresses, Miss Alice Paul, 
Mrs. Meta L. Stern, Harriet May 
Mills, Mrs. Kate Trimble Woolsey, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 

Saturday, April 16th, 9.15 A. M.— 
State Presidents’ class, conducted by 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton; report of 
the Committee on Credentials, re- 
ports of State Presidents, report of 
the Committee on Enrollment. Dr. 
Mary D. Hussey, Chairman, New 
Jersey. Report of Literature Com- 
mittee, report of Bibliography Com- 
mittee, report of Education Commit- 
tee, report of Resolution Committee. 

2.30 P. M.—Reports of State Presi- 
dents, report of College Suf- 
frage League, report of Peace and 
Arbitration Committee, report of 


Press Committee and “Progress,” 
New Business. 
8 P. M.—Addresses by Mr. Henry 


Wilbur, Friends’ Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation; Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont, 
Political Equality Association; Mrs. 
Elizabeth M. Gilmer. “Dorothy Dix”; 
Mrs. Henry Miller, Equal Franchise 
Society; Miss Juliet Stuart Points, 
College Equal Suffrage League, and 
Mr. Max Eastman, Men’s League for 
Woman Suffrage. 

Sunday afternoon, 
Public meeting. 

Evening—Informal reception for 
delegates, Hotel Arlington. 

Monday, April 18th, 10 A. M.—Elec- 
tion of officers. 

Industrial Day, 11 A. M. 

I. Woman and the Machine. A. 
Conditions in Industry Affecting Wom- 
en,—as 1. Workers; 2. Wives of Work- 
ers; 3. Mothers of Workers. 

(Three fifteen-minute addresses by 
working women.) 

The consequences of these condi- 
tions to 1. Motherhood; 2. Woman- 
hood as Demonstrated in the White 
Slave Traffic, Mrs. Raymond Robins. 
IJ. Laissez Faire versus Faire March- 
er, Mrs. Florence Kelley. Discussion. 

2.30 P. M.—III. The Worker, the 
Law, and the Courts, Raymond Rob- 
ins. IV. Seif Defense, or the Demand 


April 17th— 





for Political Action, Mrs. Walling. 
Discussion. 
8 P. M.—V. Scientific Propaganda 


in Practical Polities. <A. 
Mrs. Myra S. Hartshorn. B. Organiza- 
tion. 1. Plans for Activity. a. In Be- 
half of Changes of Law and Adminis- 
tration that Will Benefit Women and 
Children in Particular and Society in 
General. (Speaker not vet announced.) 
b. Address by Miss Grace Strachan. 

Tuesday, April 19th, 10 A. M.—Con- 
gressional hearing before Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives and Woman Suffrage Commit- 
tee of the Senate. Presentation of 
great petition. 


Literature, 





A WOMAN ASSOCIATE JUDGE. 





The mayor of Denver makes the 
following novel recommendation: 

I believe that justice can best be 
served in Denver by two sessions of 
police court each day, the first, where 
all old offenders are to be tried; and 
the second session, where first offen- 
ders and women shall be tried, and 
that a woman associate judge be ap- 
pointed to sit with the police magis- 
trate at the second session of the 
court. Her recommendations would 
only be advisory under our present 
law, but they would have much influ- 
ence in all decisions. The presence 
of a woman as an Officer of the court 
would soften the proceedings, temper 
justice with mercy, and inspire cour- 
age as only a woman can. She could 
do a good work by investigating, out- 
side the court, the causes and condi- 
tions leading to a woman’s arrest, and 
help untangle domestic or moral 
wrongs. I recommend that we try 
the experiment, and believe good re- 
sults will follow. 





Mrs. Black, wife of Professor Black, 
will give a recital of Ibsen’s “Master 
Builder,” at the house of Mrs. Kehew, 
29-A Chestnut St., on March 17, 3.30 
P. M. The proceeds of this entertain- 
ment go toward the furnishing of the 
Gamma Delta room in the College of 
Liberal Arts, Boston University, a 
place where graduates and friends can 
meet with pleasure and comfort. 
Tickets, $1 each. 
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(Continued from Page 41.) 

Space does not permit even an out- 
line of her many strange experiences 
in Siberia. At one time she and a 
number of the male political exiles es- 
caped, and were recaptured after jour- 
neying 600 miles toward freedom. As 
usual, she kept up the spirits of the 
others under the hardships of the 
journey, and one thimbleful of their 
small stock of brandy was served out 
daily to each member of the party in 
her thimble. 

After this, she was sent again to the 
mines at Kara. During her first stay 
there, she had amused her fellow pris- 
oners with a fairy tale about an Amer- 
ican tourist who would some day come 
to visit them. When George Kennan 
actually arrived there, and the news 
that an American wanted to see them 
was circulated among the huts of the 
political exiles, they at first refused to 
believe it. “Oh!” they said, “we know 
all about Catherine Breshkovsky’s 
American!” 

Twenty-three years after her first 
arrest, her term of exile expired, and 
she returned to Russia. To the sur- 
prise of her family, she had aged much 
less than her sister, who had “lived 
at home at ease.” Mrs. Breshkovsky 
drew the conclusion, not that she had 
“the constitution of a rhinoceros” (as 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's physician 
says that Mrs. Howe has) but that a 
life of mental activity and devotion to 
high public aims, even though accom- 
panied by great hardships, is more 
healthful than a life of luxury and of 
mental] stagnation. 

Mrs. Breshkovsky’s husband had 
died soon after she was sent to Si- 
beria. Her infant son had _ been 
brought up by kind but conservative 
relatives, and had grown up a reac- 
tionary, wholly out of sympathy with 
his mother’s ideas. He had not even 
been allowed to know that she was 
alive. 

After a short time spent at home, 
Mrs. Breshkovsky resumed her work 
of teaching the peasants; but now she 
taught them doctrines much more ad- 
vanced than those which she had held 
in her youth. She was surprised at 
the change that had taken place in the 
peasantry in the twenty-three years of 
her absence. She found them much 
more miserable—for their numbers 
had increased greatly, making their 
small plots of land still more inade- 
quate—but she found them also much 
more intelligent. For eight years, she 
circulated all through Russia, in all 
sorts of disguises, the government 
making every effort to catch her, but 
never succeeding. The peasants loved 
her too well. They would no more 
have betrayed her than the Scotch 
would have betrayed Prince Charlie. 
They called her by the affectionate 
name of Babushka—" Little Grand- 
mother.” Wherever she went, she left 
the desire for better things behind 
her; and the government is still ob- 
stinately set against the betterment 
of the people’s condition. 

During her visit to America a few 
years ago, she won the love and es- 
teem of all those Americans who 
were privileged to become her friends. 
She addressed an enormous meeting 
in Faneuil Hall, Boston, and others in 
Providence, New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, etc. By her compatriots in 
this country she was almost idolized; 
everywhere she received ovations; and 
at a great meeting of Russians in 
Philadelphia she 
the hall bodily on the shoulders of a 
cheering and The 
deep impression that she had made on 
George Kennan, she made on hundreds 
of others. Her sunniness, her simplic- 
ity, her singleness of purpose, her ab- 
solute freedom from egotism, her wit 
and brightness, her quiet and dauntless 
courage, her clear intelligence and her 
great, warm heart, united to make up 
an extraordinary ana fascinating per- 
sonality. And what a vast store of 
information she had about Russia and 
Russian affairs! "What vivid pictures 
she drew for us, out of her great ex- 
perience! How she brought home to 
us, as nothing had ever done before, 
the tragic conditions actually exist- 
ing in that unhappy land! In some 
American hearts she kindled a fire for 
Russian freedom that can never go 
out until they cease to beat. 


was carried around 


weeping crowd. 


No persuasions could keep ner from 
going back to Russia and resuming 
her work. For a few years longer she 
carried it on. Then she and Nicholas 
Tchaykovsky were betrayed to the 
government by the traitor Azeff, and 
thrown into prison. Tchaykovsky, 
too, had won widespread affection and 
respect in America, and a great peti- 





tion for clemency to the two aged 
philanthropists was signed in an un- 
precedentedly short time by many of 
the most influential men and women of 
the United States. Stolypin prom- 
ised a fair and speedy trial. With 
the characteristic bad faith of the 
Russian government, the trials were 
postponed interminably, and now that 
they have at last come on, they are 
held behind closed doors! Mrs. 
Breshkovsky, with her usual generos- 
ity, determined to give Tchaykovsky 
every chance. She has pleaded guilty. 
The case against him is much weaker, 
and it is possible (in view of the wide- 
spread foreign interest in the matter) 
that the Russian government may be 
content with one victim. 

Just as the last sentence was being 
written, the telephone brings the news 
that Tchaykovsky has been set free, 


and Mrs. Breshkovsky sentenced to 
exile. 

Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows formed a 
warm friendship for “Babushka” 


while she was in the United States, 
and during her latest imprisonment 
Mrs. Barrows has twice visited Rus- 
sia to see if she could not be released 
on bail, as Tchaykovsky had been. 
This proved to be impossible; but 
Mrs. Barrows was able to bring away 
copies of five letters written by Mrs. 
Breshkovsky last year to her son. 
Prisoners are not allowed to see or 
write to anyone but relatives. This 
young man seems to have inherited 
some of his mother’s ability, for he is 
a novelist. His mother’s letters to 
him, which Mrs. Barrows publishes in 
the Outlook of March 5, are most af- 
fectionate. They were written under 
rigid limitations, and had to be read 
by the prison officials before being 
sent, but they entirely disprove the 
report that Mrs. Breshkovsky had dis- 
owned her son because he did not 


share her political principles. She 
writes: 
I constantly recall our interview, 


and always regret that I could not see 
you clearly, but I remember every 
word of our conversation. (They had 
to see each other through two grat- 
ings, some distance apart.) . 
intend in the course of the next inter- 
view to speak less and listen more. 
You know that I know nothing about 
your life. I therefore ask you to pre- 
pare beforehand a concise, and as full 
as possible, tale of your life, of your 
quarters, whether you live alone or 
with someone, what your surround- 
ings are, how your time is spent, what 
you are writing now, what interests 
you very much, what are your plans. 
I am prepared to keep silent for the 
twenty minutes. 

Her friends will be glad to know 
that she has had books in prison. She 
says: 

| imagine myself sitting with you in 
your room while you are relating to 
me what you have seen, what you 
have heard, what you have in your 
mind to do. At first I listen to you 
patiently, and then I begin to argue. 
Do you know, I never could read or 
listen to descriptions of anything ad- 
verse to my soul, especially the horrid 
things which base people do to each 
other, even if the horrid things do not 
have fatal results. I have been read- 
ing Dickens for the first time, and I 
am obliged to miss whole pages of 
his writings. I cannot read them. 
While reading I often say to myself, 
“Oh, this happened a thousand years 
ago, and now there is nothing of the 
kind,” but I do not deceive myself, 
for still I cannot read the descrip- 
tions of horrors. I am afraid that in 
the books which you write I shall 
have to skip some pages too, but I 
cannot help it. I will try to under- 
stand the plot without reading the 
horrors. 

Do you know what 
lighted me? “Ivanhoe.” That is a 
novel of novels! If all historical 
novels were written in that way, they 
would be marveis. Still, I missed 
nearly four chapters of that concern- 
ing the violence in the land. But it is 
a wonderful book. Just imagine, I 
was always afraid of Walter Scott, 
because your grandmother inspired 
me with mistrust of him, but now I 
find that “Ivanhoe” is charming. . . . 

If you wish to amuse me, my dear, 
find me a book of travels describing 
different countries and epochs, with 
illustrations. It would be better if it 
were a work unknown to me, but any- 
thing that has appeared within ten 
or fifteen years will do, so long as it 
is well written and has plenty of pic- 
tures, but it must be without intrigues 
and without cruelties. 

What Englishmen are writing now? 
What are they giving the public? You 
make me laugh with the question 
whether I “follow the news”! My 
dear, I am entirely in the position of 
those fabulous creatures that have 
been stolen away and are kept living 
in such places that even the ravens 
and the wolves cannot peep in. Be- 
sides my four walls I see nothing, and 
hear nothing besides the ringing of 
church bells. You must know that my 
past was hedged in with ali sorts of 
limitations, but such limitation as this 
I never experienced before. It is well 
that this happened towards my old 


perfectly de- 





age, when a large store of impressions 











and observations has been laid away 
in my memory. My ,whole past life 
appears before me as a tremendous 
school in which I pass from class to 
class. How many classes are still 
left God only knows! Life is a great 
teacher for all who wish to learn, and 
he is fortunate who gets onto the 
proper road to learning, otherwise one 
may go through life without learning 
anything or thinking anything. The 
majority live in that way, and, alas! 
no one helps them. But he who 
knows how interesting and how 
blessed it is to know is bound to 
teach others. Ah, my dear, I begin 
to preach! 

I embrace you warmly. 

She expresses much solicitude for 
her son’s health, and begs him to 
guard himself against the influenza 
which had attacked her in the fall. 
She says: 

My dear, you ought not to trifle 

with your health. It is a great bless- 
ing, and its absence spoils life. . 
I appreciate the need of unity be- 
tween soul and body when one has 
singleness of purpose, and I know 
very well what a tremendously deep 
break is made in one’s life even by a 
single crisis. It may alter a man’s 
life completely. Preserve yourself, 
then, from every base and unwhole- 
some thing. Let pure motives only 
enter into all your actions. Good mo- 
tives beautify the human being and 
convey to the face a beautiful expres- 
sion. I wish you success, my dear 
child, in everything that leads to your 
perfection. Kiss the others for me, 
and tell them my joy in seeing you. 

She asks her son to send her a soft, 
cheap, crocheted gray shawl to wrap 
around her head, but tells him later 
that the one he has sent is too elegant 
for her. She says: 

Write me about N. I take an in- 
terest in every bit of domestic life— 
for instance, whom her chambermaid 
married, and is she content, and do 
they live together happily; and are 
they in the old house—the large one 
—or in the small one? etc. From the 
small things in life you can judge of 
the large ones. I think I owe my 
knowledge of life to that principle, or 
that peculiarity of my mind, that the 
minor things do not escape me. I no- 
tice them side by side with types of 
character and modes of life. 

You speak of M. and P. Their life 
is that of the provincial town. There 
is much good in it when it is enlight- 
ened by the spirit of knowledge and 
Icve. The smaller children may intro- 
duce both. My dear, try to appreciate 
all that is good and honest in people. 
Do not expect perfection from them, 
and do not try to fit everyone to one 
shape—even a healthful shape—so 
long as he is sincere. The human 
mind is growing and forming itself, 
and it is still shaking off the remnants 
of the old dust and dirt; and blessed 
are those who are already accustomed 
to hate that dirt in themselves and in 
others. It is the business of those 
who understand more to give their 
help to those who are climbing up out 
of the cerements of the past. You 
have a good heart, I know it. Answer 
me soon, and receive my blessing and 
my warm and loving kiss. 

Mrs. Breshkovsky speaks of having 
received some money through Mrs. 
Isabel C. Barrows, and adds: 

It is natural that this is very dear 
to me, this attention of my trans- 
Atlantic friends, and I sincerely thank 
them for it, but I have no way to ex- 
press these thanks myself. Letters 
addressed to anyone but relatives 
are returned. Therefore I ask you, 
dear, to help me to tell Mrs. Barrows 
and all her family and all the friends 
that I heartily greet them. So sure 
am I of their great-heartedness that 
I would not have been surprised if 
some of them had been here! Bless- 
ed are those who cultivate in them- 
selves a love for their neighbors, and 
who respect before everything the 
dignity of the human being. 

Yesterday I saw one blade of grass 
climbing from under a stone, on the 
sunny side. It presented a very sad 
contrast with the rest of the sur- 
roundings, the bare trees and granite 
walls. A small patch of sky also 
looked upon me... . 

My greetings and respects to all my 
old friends. I remember all, absolute- 
ly all, and love them, with all their 
children and grandchildren. 

These letters were forbidden to 
touch upon politics, but they range 
over the fields of art, literature, fam- 
ily affection, etc., and contain many 
delightful passages. Everyone inter- 
ested in Mrs. Breshkovsky should 
send five cents in stamps to the pub- 
lishers of The Outlook; New York 
City, for the issue of March 5, and 
read them entire. Money to supply 
Mrs. Breshkovsky with comforts in 
her exile may be sent to Mrs. Isabel C. 
Barrows, 101 Central avenue, Tomp- 
kinsville, Staten Island, N. Y. 

It was an uplift and an inspiration 
to meet so noble a character as Mrs. 
Breshkovsky. In addition, she was 
a most striking contradiction to the 
popular idea that a woman must nec- 
essarily care more for the personal 
side of life than for the public good. 
She has a most affectionate disposi- 
tion and a warm, loving heart; yet it 
was clear that her parents, her hus- 
band, even her child, were wholly sec- 


ondary in her mind to the one great 
purpose of helping the Russian peas- 
faata, which had absorbed her whole 
life. She once said to me, very sim- 
ply: “If an opportunity of personal 
happiness came in my way, I took it, 
as I might have eaten a bonbon or 
picked a flower on a long journey.” 
But the object. of the journey was al- 
ways the same, and from it she never 
once turned aside. 
a. ¢ & 





IN MEMORIAM. 





Emma Walker Batcheller. 





Mrs. Emma Walker Batcheller, 
widow of Alfred H. Batcheller of Bos- 
ton and North Brookfield, died sud- 
denly at Washington, March 3. She 
was the daughter of Hon. Amasa 
Walker, the distinguished political 
economist of the last generation, and 
the sister of the late General Francis 
A. Walker, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


She was born in North Brookfield 
about seventy-five years ago, and her 
childhood was spent in that town. 
Her father’ was for many years in 
mercantile business in Boston, but re- 
tired in early middle life to devote 
himself to his favorite studies in 
political economy, in which he _ be- 


came one of the leading American 
authorities. His daughter, Emma, 


was the constant companion of her 
father in his absence from home upon 
his lecturing tours. 

During Mr. Walker's service in Con- 
gress she saw much of Washington 
society and made the acquaintance of 
many distinguished men who were as- 
sociated with her father, and became 
‘ver own friends. She married Alfred 
H. Batcheller of North Brookfield, one 
of the members of the firm of E. & 
A. H. Batcheller Co., for many years 
the largest boot and shoe manufac- 
turers in the United States. Mr. 
Batcheller’s death occurred in Boston 
in 1891. 

For two years past Mrs. Batcheller 
has resided in Washington, though al- 
ways spending the summer season at 
the Profile House in the White Moun- 
tains. Three sons survive her—Fran- 
cis Batcheller, now travelling in Eu- 
rope; Robert Batcheller and Alfred 
Batcheller, both of Washington. She 
lived many years ago at the old Hotel 
Berkeley on Boylston street, and in 
more recent years had been the owner 
ot a residence at 55 Commonwealth 
avenue. 

Her funeral on March 8, at Trinity 
church, Boston, was largely attended, 
and the chancel was rich with beauti- 
ful flowers. Rev. Alexander Mann, 
D.D., officiated, assisted by Rev. Reu- 
ben H. Kidner, and the choir sang 
“The New Jerusalem,” “Jesus, Lover 
of My: Soul,” and “Jerusalem, the 
Golden.” 





Mrs. Batcheller was a sweet women, 
gentle, quiet and unassuming, but in- 
terested in broad public questions, 
and a true and faithful friend. The 
Walker family of North Brookfield 
were neighbors of Lucy Stone in her 
youth. If I remember rightly, it was 
Amasa Walker who toid Mr. Black- 
well, in congratulating him upon his 
engagement to Lucy, that she was 
“like a Sieckle pear, not much to look 
at, but good all through.” Mrs. 
Batcheller was a steady and generous 
helper of the Woman’s Journal, and a 
member of its board of directors. She 
was a lifeleng friend of Lucy Stone. 


Let us hope that they are now to- 
gether again, in “the land o’ the 


leal.” A. S. B. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





New York. 





The session of Legislature has 


made Albany the centre of the suf- 
frage campaign in the State of New 
York. The New York Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has established headquarters 
at 117 State street, and Miss Frances 
G. Ecob is in charge of the local 
work. 

Since the mass meeting in Harman- 
us Bleeker Hall on Feb. 16, the move- 
ment has gained great impetus. The 
two existing societies auxiliary to the 
New York State W. S. A.—The Equal 
Franchise Club and the Political 
Equality Society—have been strength- 
ened and encouraged. New organiza- 
tions have also been formed. The 
Suffrage Club of Albany has recently 
been organized with a membership of 
30 young business women and teach- 
ers. It is expected that this member- 
ship will be greatly increased. The 
young women are full of plans and 
enthusiasm. 

One of the most interesting develop- 
ments is the interest of young people. 
Recently some students of the High 
School came to headquarters for help. 
They have formed a junior society, 
numbering 20 young girls, and hold 
meetings at headquarters. These 
young girls are acquainting them- 
selves with suffrage arguments. They 
expect to hold soon an open meeting, 
to which the parents and friends will 
be invited, and they are ambitious 
not simply to read papers, but to 
speak without notes on the subject. 

The subject of woman suffrage has 
also been presented before various 
clubs. The Industrial Brotherhood 





held a very interesting open debate. 
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They were assisted by Rev. Creighton 
D. Story of the First Baptist Church. 
A meeting has been held in a large 
woolen mill near Albany, and great 
enthusiasm was aroused among ‘the 
operatives. 

Meetings have been held in Cats- 
kill, and are planned in Cohoes, 
Waterford, Attamont, Troy, Schenec- 
tady, Glens Falls, Watervliet, Valley 
Falls, Amsterdam, Kinderhook and 
Anteres. 

Visitors are constantly coming into 
headquarters for suffrage literature, 
for information, and to ask for speak- 
ers or for assistance in organizing. 
Letters come from all over the State 
and even from Canada asking for ma- 
terial to assist in debating societies. 

The hearing before the Judiciary 
Committee, which decides whether 
the question of woman suffrage shall 
be submitted to the voters of the 
State, will be held on March 9. Large 
delegations are expected from all 
over the State. Suffragists realize 
that a long fight is before them, and 
are prepared to educate public senti- 
ment till the legislators are compelled 
to submit the question. The Woman 
Suffrage Party of New York has in- 
augurated a campaign of education. 
Each borough has a chairman, with 
leaders in each Assembly district. 
House to house canvass has begun to 
arouse interest and to spread intelli- 
gent thought. H. G. E. 


117 State St., Albany. 





February has been, if possible, bus- 
ier than the preceding: months. 

We have had unusually large and 
successful meetings. 

A meeting at Binghamton was held 
in the Monday Afternoon Club House. 
Mrs. Sears, President of the club, pre- 
sided, and Mayor Irving gave an ad 
dress of welcome. Miss Shaw, Mrs. 
Belmont, Miss Belmont and Mr. Max 
Eastman spoke. Many were turned 
away, and many stood through this 
long meeting. A committee was 
formed and a league is being started. 

In Elmira the meeting on the fol- 
lowing night was equally successful. 
A splendid club was formed, with Mrs. 
Ernest Wyckoff as President. This 
club expects to organize throughout 
Chemung County. Mr. Lowman, As- 
semblyman from Elmira, and ex- 
Mayor Brookway are members of the 
advisory board. 

On Feb. 15 the Buffalo P. E. Club 
held a mass meeting, with representa- 
tives present from every Assembly 
District. Resolutions were presented 
to public officials, stating present in- 
equalities of the law for men and 
women, and suggestions for improve- 
ments were made. Miss Shaw gave 
one of her wonderful addresses, and 
the meeting was in every way a great 
success. 

The meeting in Harmanus Bleecker 
Hall, Albany, was equally successful. 
Miss Shaw, Mrs. Helen Hoy-Greely and 
Mr. Max Eastman were the speakers, 
and at the close Miss Shaw answered 
questions for nearly an hour, while 
the audience gave close attention. Be- 
fore the meeting scores of people came 
to our Headquarters in Albany every 
day, begging for tickets. Three hun- 
dred seats were placed on the plat- 
form, and we could easily have given 
away 1,000 more tickets, if the hall 
had been large enough. 

A club of high school girls has been 


formed and a new suffrage society, of | 


which Miss Mildred Patterson is presi- 
dent. 

Miss Mills and Mr. Aylesworth have 
been speaking during the last month 
at Albany, Oswego, Sidney, Cortland. 
Waverly, Earlville, and as a result 
imany new clubs are being organized. 
Mr. Aylesworth spoke at Johnstown, 
Oneida and Catskill. A club has been 
formed in Catskill. 

On Washington’s birthday a club 
was formed at Briarcliff Manor, with 
Mrs. Woodward Baldwin, niece of 
Frances Willard, as President. 

Miss Crossett was invited to speak 
at the Bennett School, Millbrook. This 
meeting was arranged by one of the 
classes and given as an entertainment 
to the whole school. Great interest 
and enthusiasm were shown by tne 
150 present. The girls gave a cheer 
for Woman Suffrage and a cheer for 
Miss Crossett. Many of the pupils 
and teachers expressed sympathy. 

A large and enthusiastic meeting 
was held on Feb. 22 at the Bowery 
Mission, when Mrs. E. H. Crossett and 
Mrs. Harry Hastings spoke to over 
300 men. A resolution 
woman suffrage was passed unani- 
mously. As this district is repre- 
sented in our Legislature by Mr. Tim- 
othy Sullivan, it was particularly 
gratifying to have a large number of 
voters express their opinion so strong- 
ly in favor of votes for women. 

During the past few months much 
active work has been carried on in 
Westchester County, of which Mrs. 
W. W. Penfield is the President. Mass 
meetings were held at Mt. Vernon, 
New Rochelle, and a series of seven 
meetings in the homes of prominent 
women in Yonkers. Mrs. William Par- 
sons of Rye had a large social gath- 
ering, at which Miss Shaw spoke. 

Mrs. Frank Shuler of Buffalo has 
been speaking in the western part of 
the State, and organized a fine club 
at Westfield. 

The annual Convention of the New 
York State Grange was held in Water- 
town, with 1,000 delegates present. 
Miss Mills was given half an hour to 
speak on woman suffrage, and a reso- 
lution in favor was passed almost un 
animously. 


endorsing | 


In New York City meetings are 
being arranged in nearly every As- 
sembly District by the Woman Suf- 
frage party, and excellent work is be- 
ing done. 

Great preparations have been made 
for the Hearing before the Legislature 
on March 9. Mrs. Crossett, State 
President, will introduce Mrs. Henry 
Villard, Chairman of the Legislative 
Committee, who will preside. The 
speakers will be Mrs. Villard, Mrs. 
Anna C. Etz, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, Miss Crystal Eastman, Miss 
Shaw, Mr. George Foster Peabody and 
Mr. Samuel Untermeyer. On_ the 
evening of the Hearing a mass meet- 
ing will be held in the Assembly 
Chamber, with Mr. Louis Anspacher 
as the principal speaker. We are 
anxious to have our bill brought out 
of Committee this year, and believe 
that the prospects for a favorable vote 
were never so good. 

March 1, 1910. 





Mayor O’Malley attended a meet- 
ing of the Geneva P. E. Club 
for the express purpose of moving a 
resolution urging Geneva’s members 
of the Legislature to support the con- 
stitutional amendment for woman suf- 
frage. The Republican candidate for 
mayor was present and voted for the 
resolution, as did many other influen- 
tial men of Geneva. The Geneva 
Federation of Labor, made up of 800 
voters, passed a similar resolution. 
Representative citizens of Geneva 
carried the resolutions to the hearing 
at Albany on March 9, and copies 
were sent to every member of the As- 
sembly. 





The series of Sunday afternoon “at 
homes” are being continued during 
March at 43 East 22d St., in the large 
rooms of the Woman’s Trade Union 
League. Last week Mr. Waxman gave 
a suggestive talk on “How the Vote 
was Won in New South Wales,” where 
the women actually succeeded by car- 
rying on just such political work as 
we are now initiating. Mr. Waxman 
is more convincing than any New 
York man could possibly be, as he has 
lived and run for office in Australia, 
where all women vote, and can pro- 
nounce it a success from personal ob- 
servation. Tomorrow afternoon, 
March 13th, 4 to 6 P. M., Miss Forbes- 
Robertson will tell of the way in 
which actresses have helped the cause 
of Woman Suffrage, while on March 
20th Miss Bertha Rembaugh will 
speak on the laws of New York State 
affecting the welfare of women. 

Nora Blatch de Forest, 
Member Executive Board of E. L. S. 


Ss. W. 





South Dakota. 

I am sure you will be interested in 
knowing something of our campaign. 
We are organizing in every part of the 
State, and it is remarkable as well as 
most encouraging to find so much suf- 
frage sentiment everywhere. Re- 
quests come to Headquarters almost 
every day for speakers. We could 
keep at least half a dozen busy all the 
time, and we have not one, with the 
exception of our three organizers, who 
are working so hard: Miss Ursin 
among the Scandinavians; Miss Bower 
in Franchise Department of the W. C. 





T. U., and the national organizer, Miss 
Penfield. Local women are doing 
'eo0d work in towns and _ counties. 


The ministers of the various churches 
are almost unanimously with us, and 
altogether we have no reason to be 
discouraged; on the contrary, the 
prospect for victory is brightening 
each day. We at Headquarters are 
| overwhelmed with work, which is a 
}good sign. We don’t complain, since 
|}we are growing day by day, and we 
|have faith to believe that ultimately 
j}we shall win. 

Cecily J. Tinsley, 
Hieadquarters Secretary. 








New Jersey. 





An enthusiastic meeting of repre- 
|sentative women was held recently 
| e . 7 
junder the auspices of the Essex 


iCounty Suffrage 


lor Mrs. J. S. Seymoure, 51 Mt. Pleas- 
lant street, Newark. 

Mrs. Harriet Johnston Wood, a 
lawyer of New York, spoke on “The 
Legal Status of Women in New 
Jersey.” She held that the early right 
of suffrage possessed by the women 
of New Jersey was not void. 

i; “Your right to vote in this State 
has been illegally taken from you,” 
|Mrs. Wood declared, “and I would 
advise the women of New Jersey to 
go to the polls to register. You may 
be prevented, but that will give you 
an opportunity to test your right in 
the courts. You need not expect the 
New Jersey courts to do anything for 
you, but you must fight your case 
through all the courts in the State 
until you bring it to the United Su- 
preme Court, and if that court is con- 
sistent, you cannot fail.” 

Asked how long it would take be- 
fore the case could be decided, Mrs. 
Wood replied that the process would 
consume two years at least. An 
amendment to the Constitution might 
take ten years. 

Mrs. Wood read extracts from the 
laws of New York and New Jersey, 
showing that woman had not equal 
rights with man under what the Con- 
stitution calls “equal, just and im- 
partial laws,” and cited a number of 
cases in which the courts decided in 
favor of the husband when the guard- 


at issue. She said it is advisable for 
women to have at at least a part of 
their property in their own names. 

Miss Emma L. Richards, president 
of the ‘society, presided, and in open- 
ing the meeting remarked, “Woman’s 
cause is coming—has come to the 
front,” and that “the self-conscious- 
ness of the community is asserting it- 
self.” 

Mrs. Clara V. Laddey, president of 
the State Suffrage Association, said 
Mrs. Wood had proved that women 
are at the mercy of men so far as 
their rights are concerned. “I don’t 
mean all the men,” she added, “for 
some of them are our very good 
friends.” 

Mrs. Laddey said she had the as- 
surance of U. S. Senator Briggs that 
he will present the petition for votes 
that the State Suffrage Association 
is preparing for the Senate in April. 
Letters to the New Jersey Congress- 
men asking their support brought re- 
plies from seven that they would give 
the matter their “careful considera- 
tion.” 

A social hour and informal tea fol- 
lowed, All the ladies present voted 
the meeting a great success, thanking 
the speaker for her very lucid and per- 
tinent explanation of the “Legal 
Status of Women Living in New 
Jersey.” 

K. Leyson Brown, 
Press Correspondent for Essex County 
Suffrage Society, Newark, N. J. 





Maryland. 





On March 1, the House of Delegates 
by a vote of 67 to 24 indefinitely post- 
poned further consideration of the 
bill to give Baltimore women the 
right to vote in municipal elections. 

This bill was reported favorably by 
the committee to which it was re- 
ferred, only one man out of nine vot- 
ing against it. Backing it was a peti- 
tion endorsed by over 150,000 citizens 
of Baltimore. The Governor had 
promised to sign the bill. This meas- 
ure concerned the citizens of Balti- 
more only, in a matter confined to the 
city. It was ably supported by Mr. 
Carr and Mr. Pairo of Baltimore. The 
members who opposed and ridiculed 
the bill were from counties which the 
measure did not affect. 


There was great excitement over 
the debate. The galleries were filled 
with women, and there was a large 
crowd on the floor. All this will help 
to educate public opinion and make 
suffrage converts. 

Some of the speeches made against 
the Baltimore bill are to be used as 
literature to further the movement. 
The women also propose to make a 
systematic effort to prevent the re- 
election of certain legislators whose 
speeches were particularly insulting 
and abusive. 

Congressman Heald said he had not 
given the subject careful attention 
and was not committed to either side 
of it, but would endeavor to represent 
the prevailing sentiment of the State. 
Senator Richardson definitely replied 
that he was sorry to say that he never 
had been in favor of political freedom 
for women, and could not consistently 
offer his co-operation in forwarding 
the petition when it comes into the 
Senate for consideration. 

Undaunted by defeat, the Just Gov- 
ernment League is planning a more 
energetic campaign for the suffrage. 
A special committee consisting of Dr. 
Florence R. Sabin, Miss Julia Rogers 
and Mrs. Donald R. Hooker purpose 
to divide the city into districts, each 
under a leader, who will bring the 
cause close home to every woman in 
the city. 





Rhode Island. 





Miss E. U. 
mirable president, and is winning all 


Yates is making an ad- 


hearts by her 
We are have 


worth and charm. 


happy to increasing 





Society at the home 





ianship of children and property was 





membership and greater activity un- 
der her guidance and skill. 

We had a good hearing at the State 
House on Wednesday last, and a fine 
meeting at Manning Hall, Brown Uni 


| versity, yesterday afternoon, ad- 
dressed by Mr. John Sherwin Crosby. 
of New York City, on “Society and 


the State.” He is 
pathy with our work. 


heartily in sym- 
At our meeting yesterday the fol- 
lowing persons were appointed to rep- 
resent our Association at the National 
Convention: Miss Elizabeth Upham 
Yates, president; delegates, Mrs. 
Ardelia Cook Dewing, Mrs. Mary F. 
W. Homer; alternates, Mrs. Lyons 
Delany, Mrs. Caroline A. P. Weeden. 
The Association passed a vote of 
sympathy to Miss Blackwell in her ill- 
ness and of hearty congratulation on 
her convalescence. 
Mary F. W. Homer, 
Cor. Sec’y R. I. W. S. 


Providence, March 4. 





Massachusetts suffragists who have 
any idea of attending the National 
Sufilrage Convention in Washington 
next month are requested to send 
their names to the chairman of our 
State Board of Directors, Mrs. Mary 
Hutcheson Page, 585 Boylston street, 
Boston. 


It is reported that Mrs. Florence 
Kelley and Prof. Frances Squire Pot- 
ter will not stand for re-election to 
the official board of the National Am- 
erican Woman Suffrage Association at 
the annual meeting in April. 
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VOTES FOR WOMEN. 





They have a say in all woes of life, 
For ’tis.then we call upon them; 
They have a say that’s demanded, ay, 

When many wrongs are done them. 
They have a say in darkest times 
When troubles gather o’er us, 
And they have a say when sickness 
comes, 
And their help is needed for us. 


They have a say when the churches 
build, 
And money and work are wanted, 
When orphans’ homes and hospitals 
care 
Require an aid undaunted. 
They have a say in the prison cell 
On the war field’s desolation; 
Wherever there’s sorrow, woe or want, 
They’ve the say of immolation. 


They’ve a say in the paying of tax 
and tithe, 

In the burdens of public duty; 
But when it comes to the privilege— 
Ay, there’s the striking beauty— 
The self-protection, the favor, right, 

The laws all these promoting. 
Still and silent they must be then— 

They have no say in voting! 
—Baltimore American. 





MRS. HALL’S ITINERARY. 


Howe Hall has re- 
lecture trip in the 


Mrs. Florence 
turned from a 
West, where she received much social 
attention and many pleasant tributes 
from the press. 

The subjects of her addresses were 
“Personal Reminiscences’ of Dis- 
tinguished People,” “Famous Women 
| Have Met” and “The Cardinal 
Points of Good Manners.” Mrs. Hall 
did not fail to get in many good 
words for suffrage. All were inter- 
ested to hear that her mother, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, though past 
ninety, still goes up every year to 
the Massachusetts State House to the 


suffrage hearing and makes a little 
speech. — 
Mrs. Hall addressed the Ladies 


Literary Club of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan; St. Marys Hall (a church school 
for girls), Faribault, Minnesota; 
Lenox Hall (also a private school), 
at. St. Louis, Mo.; Monticello Semin- 
ary, Godfrey, Illinois; Woman's Club 
ot Cincinnati, Uhio; Pennsylvania 
College for Women, Collegiate Club 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Conversational 
Club of Monongahela City, Pa. She 
visited the Schools for the Blind at 
St. Louis and at Pittsburgh, telling 
the pupils something of the work of 
her father, Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, 
the pioneer educator of the blind in 
this country. 

Mrs. Hall will come to Boston 
March 14 to lecture at Miss Chamber- 
layne’s school, at Miss McClintock’s 
school and at the Quincy Mansion 
School and to fill other engagements. 





WOMEN MINISTERS MEET. 


Members of the Women’s Minis- 


terial Conference, of which Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe is president, met last 
Monday afternoon in the home of Mrs. 
Anna May Peabody, on Mt. Vernon 
street, Boston. 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles called the com- 
pany to order, and Rev. Mary L. Leg- 
gett read a paper on “The Value of 
Women in the Ministry.” This was 
informally discussed by Rev. Adelaide 
A. Claflin of Cambridge, Rev. Lillian 
Saxe Holmes, Mrs. Amelia A. Frost of 
Andover, Rev. N. W. P. Smith of Bev- 
erly, Rev. Annie Peabody Bailey, Rev. 
Eliza M. Abbott of Melrose and others. 
All these had bits of personal experi- 
ence, some amusing, some exceeding- 
ly trying, to relate. 

Afternoon tea was served by Mrs. 
Peabody, assisted by her sister, Mrs. 
Christopher R. Eliot. A special guest 
was Mrs. Clara T. Guild, dean of the 
Tuckerman School. 





MORE SUPPORT FOR SUFFRAGE. 


The constitutional amendment, in- 
troduced in the U. S. Senate by Sena- 
tor Borah of Idaho, to provide for 
woman suffrage, has been referred to 
the Committee on Judiciary, of which 
Senator Clark of Wyoming is chair- 
man. Senator Sutherland of Utah is 
a member of this committee. These 
three senators from three woman suf- 
frage States will give staunch support 
to the resolution. 

Julian Kennedy, one of the richest 
and most influential citizens of Pitts- 
burg, has become president of a large 
suffrage men and 
women just formed there. John Mar- 
ron, a Pittsburg lawyer, is the secre- 
tary. The organization is called the 
Equal Franchise Federation of West- 
ern Pennsylvania. Mr. Kennedy says 
that women will have the municipal 
franchise in Pennsylvania within five 
years. 

Judge Wesley O. Howard of the Su- 
preme Court, Third Judiciary District, 
of Troy, N. Y., lately accorded an in- 
terview to Mrs. Frances F. Byers of 
the Philadelphia Record, in which he 
expresses his approval of the enfran- 
chisement of women. Taking a judi- 


organization of 


civilization, he sees but one argument 
left against. woman's right to vote— 
tradition. “Tradition,” he said, “has 
held woman bound in many shackles 
until, from time to time, civilization 
has broken them from her limbs. I 
confess that I cannot quite see why 
this last manacle should remain riv- 
eted upon her. It will not remain 
riveted. Her complete emancipation 
is sure—sure as fate.” 

F. M. A. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





Owing to the sudden and severe ill- 
ness of Mrs. Minerva Butlin, our new 
Secretary of Railroad Rates, news of 
which has just reached me, it becomes 
necessary to secure a substitute for 
the National Convention without the 
loss of a day. 
I have, at the request of Mrs. But- 
lin, appointed Lucy E. Anthony, who 
for many years filled this position 
successfully, to finish the work which 
Mrs. Butlin had inaugurated for our 
Forty-second Annual Convention. 
All correspondence in regard to rail- 
road matters should, therefore, be ad- 
dressed to Miss Anthony at the Na- 
tional Headquarters. 
Anna H. Shaw, 
President. 
Railroads from Chicago and east- 
ward have granted reduced rate of a 
fare and three-fifths for the round trip 
to Washington, D. C., on the certifi- 
cate plan. Certificates must be se- 
cured at the time of purchasing the 
GOING ticket, these to be deposited 
with the Railroad Secretary on arrival 
in Washington, and viséd by the joint 
agent who will be present at the con- 
vention for this purpose on April 16, 
and for which a fee of twenty-five 
cents will be charged. 
As the number of certificates issued 
for this meeting will govern the rates 
for future conventions, it is very im- 
portant that all persons attending the 
convention purchase tickets on the 
certificate plan. It is also very im- 
portant that friends for whom the re- 
duction by means of using the cer- 
tificates is not essential because of 
living near Washington, should secure 
them, as the number used will help 
those at a distance to secure a lower 
rate. 
Persons coming from California and 
the Pacific Coast are advised that 
their best way is to take advantage of 
the round trip, for which tickets will 
be sold April 6, 7, 8,—»107.50—good 
to return until Oct. 1. 
Friends who are coming from the 
West may wish to join the special 
train which will leave Chicago April 
12 to 10.30 A. M., arriving in Wash- 
ington the following morning about 
9 o'clock. Should there not be 
enough to justify a special train, ex- 
tra sleepers to accommodate our mem- 
bers will be attached to the regular 
Pennsylvania train at 10.30, April 12. 
Reservations and any further informa- 
tion desired with regard to this special 
train may be obtained from Mr. F. O. 
Birney, 248 South Clark street, Chi- 
cago. 
These reduced rates cover the dates 
of the meetings of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, 
April 14-19, inclusive, and those of the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, April 18-25, the entire time limit 
being April 11-27, inclusive. 
The territory covered is from the 
Pacific Coast to the Atlantic, and 
friends North, South, East and West 
may take advantage of these rates to 
visit the Nation’s Capitol, attend the 
two conventions mentioned above, and 
witness the presentation of the great 
petition to Congress. 
For further information, address 
Lucy E. Anthony, 
Railroad Secretary, 
505 Fifth Ave., New York City. 








THE ENGLISH SCHOLARSHIP. 


Miss Juliet Stuart Points, of New 
York, has been awarded the English 
Scholarship of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. This is the first 
scholarship ever granted to an Ameri- 
can woman under the exact forms of 
competition by which the Rhodes 
scholars are chosen from among our 
American men. While the officers of 
the Rhodes Trust were generous 
enough to examine the candidates for 
the Federation Scholarship, yet they 
have no responsibility for scrutiny of 
the final credentials which determine 
the so-called “highest promise of dis- 
tinction” among those candidates who 
have successfully passed the qualify- 
ing examinations. 

Eight candidates entered for the 
competition—six of these women took 
the full examination—one from each 
cf the States of Alabama, California, 
Iowa, Minnesota, New York and Ohio. 
While Miss Points has clearly won 
her supremacy, and thereby receives 
an award of $1500 for a year’s study 
in England for the coming academic 





cial view of the gradval growth of 


year of 1910-11, yet she has had an 


able. Second, in the, candidate from 
Ohio, Miss Mary Treudley of Athens, 
a graduate of Ohio University in the 
class of 1906, and at present a gradu- 
ate student in the University of Chi- 
cago. The third in standing, who also 
deserves recognition for her attain- 
ment in the’ examinations, is Miss 
Lillian Matherson Lotspeich, of the 
University of Alabama. The compe- 
tition has genuinely proved to be a 
national one, as these facts show. 

Miss Points, the successful candi- 
date, was born in Nebraska in 1886, 
fitted for college in the public schools 
of Jersey City, was graduated from 
Barnard College in 1907, worked two 
years under the United States Com- 
mission of Immigration, and is now 
teaching in the department of history 
of Barnard College and completing 
her work for the doctorate of phil- 
osophy. Her research in England will 
deal with the industrial revolution of 
the last century, and its bearing upon 


the labor of women. 
Laura D. Gill, 


Chairman Education Committee. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Woman's Journal is on sale at 
Amee’s, Harvard square, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

The Chicago postal authorities con- 
demned and ordered not to be deliv- 
ered over 25,000 comic valentines, on 
the ground that they were morally ob- 
jectionable. 

As specimens of “heroic woman- 
hood,” the Rev. Dr. Aked names Cath- 
erine Breshkovsky, Elizabeth Koval- 
sky and Hope Sigider, because of 
what they have accomplished for the 
Russian cause. 

A number of Chinese girls, specially 
trained in San Francisco, have begun 
work in Peking as central operators 
in the telephone system recently 
opened there. Subscribers, when ring- 
ing up, address them as “Lily of the 
air” and “Butterfly that talks.” 

The regular meeting of the Wom- 
an’s Trade Union League will be held 
tomorrow at 4 P. M., at 7 Warrenton 
street, Boston. Mr. Alexander M. Wil- 
son of the Boston Association for the 
Relief and Control of Tuberculosis will 
speak on “The Relation of Tuberculo- 
sis to the Worker.” 

Mrs. Randolph Guggenheimer gave 
a dinner to 2,000 newsboys of Wreater 
New York on Washington's birthday 
in the newsboys’ lodging house. After 
the dinner, which included turkey and 
all the “trimmings,” each boy received 
a small American flag and a pair of 
warm gloves. The late Randolph 
Guggenheimer started this custom sev- 
eral years ago, and his widow main- 
tained it as a memorial. 

The women of North Dakota are 
about to erect a monument in front of 
the capitol building at Bismarck in 
honor of Sakajawea (Bird-woman), 
the Shoshone guide of Lewis and 
Clark across the Rocky Mountains in 
1804. There is already a_ beautiful 
statue of her in the park at Portland, 
Oregon, made by a Chicago woman 
artist, with funds raised through the 
efforts of Mrs. Eva Emery Dye and 
others, at the time of the Portland 
Expositien. 

The March Housekeeper contains 
much sane and practical advice for 
the management of the modern home. 
In view of the high cost of living it is 
important to know how to make the 
most of what we have. These pages 
are a money-saving education and in- 
vestment. There is a helpful talk on 
insurance which may help settle some 
problems that disturb women. The 
Housekeeper Corporation, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. Seventy-five cents a year. 

At the recent Electric Show in Chi- 
cago, five pretty girls devoted to the 
study of domestic science one day 
went into competition for an hour with 
five muscular washerwomen. The 
colored women used the old-fashioned 
wash-boards, tubs and wringers, and 
the girls used electric washing ma- 
chines and wringers. The girls took 
their time, and the colored women 
worked like Trojans. If they washed 
half as many clothes in that time as 
the five girls did they were to get 
$100. The colored women lost the 
$100, although they were compensat- 
ed for the hour’s work. 

The movement that has been car- 
ried on in France recently for the 
benefit of working girls has been 
crowned with success. The Ministry 
of Labor has announced that night 
work by seamstresses, milliners and 
other workers will cease on June 30. 
The sweating system in France, and 


especially in Paris, has, it is said, 
brought about great abuses. In many 
fashionable dressmaking  establish- 


ments the employees have been in the 
habit of working until ten or eleven 
at night, and during the rush of the 
American season they have been often 
retained all night, working in four- 
hour shifts. 

A new organization in New York is 
the Women’s Taxpayers’ Society. 
Mrs. Gabrielle Stewart Mulliner, the 
lawyer, was asked by the Woman’s 
Forum to investigate the condition of 
women taxpayers, and upon the pres- 
entation of her report the society 
was organized. Its object is to assist 
in the improvement and welfare of 





the city; to secure information re- 


garding the propérty of women ‘who 
pay ‘taxes to the State and municipal- 
ity; to secure: and disseminate infor- 
mation in regard: to the levying of 
taxes, knowledge of the budget and 
use of taxes for the general welfare 
of the community. According to Mts. 
Mulliner, the women taxpayers, num- 
bering 250,000 or more, actually own 
over one-half of Manhattan Island. 


Organized vice in Chicago has re- 
ceived the hardest blow that has come 
to it in many years. The mayor has 
issued an order forbidding the sale of 
liquor in disorderly resorts except un- 
der a city license, which costs $1,000. 
Most of these resorts have heretofore 
sold liquor simply under a federal li- 
cense, and the expense of a city license 
will drive many of them out of busi- 
ness. It was a similar order which 
resulted in the practical abolition of 
the red-light district of Des Moines. In 
addition the mayor has issued another 
order forbidding the sale of liquor in 
places where women congregate. This 
hits the disorderly saloons which have 
been open promoters of prostitution.— 
Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


At a recent meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Forum of New York City, Mrs 
J. Ellen Foster related the results ot 
her investigation of the prisons oft 
the country, and strongly urged the 
members to work for a federal prison 
for women. The practice at present is 
to put federal women prisoners in 
State prisons, where no work is pro- 
vided for them. Mrs. Foster insisted 
that “some employment should be 
given both men and women prisoners, 
especially the cultivation of gardens 
The industrial conflict over the com- 
petition of convict-made goods should 
be solved by paying the convicts for 
their work and turning such earn- 
ings over to their families, who often 
become a public charge, thus forcing 
the taxpayers not only to support the 
convict in idleness, but to take charge 
of the family.” 

The New York = suffragists see 
danger in the Dana bill, which has al- 
ready passed the Assembly. It pro- 
vides that when the Legislature acts 
on an amendment to the Constitution 
there must be, instead of a majority 
vote, as at present, a two-third vote 
in each house of the Legislature. 
When it is presented to the voters, 
instead of the majority vote of those 
voting on the amendment being re- 
quired, there must be a majority and 
a vote equal to one-third of the vote 
cast for Assemblyman in the district 
in the previous election. Four of 
the five amendments to the Constitu- 
tion passed last November would not 
have been passed under this new law. 
It will affect factory legislation for 
women and particularly the amend- 
ment to strike the word male from 
the Constitution in regard to voters. 

The author of the bill, Charles A. 
Dana, was taken to task at a meeting 
of 150 suffragists in his own district. 
He protested that he did not propose 
the bill out of antagonism to the suf- 
frage cause. 

The women renewed their petition 
to the Massachusetts legislature last 


week to be allowed to vote. There 
were thousands of the petitioners. 
There cause is distinctly advancing. 


Their arguments in behalf of their 
petition were logical, strong and con- 
clusive. They were literally unanswer- 
able, and they were not answered, 
although the opponents of the proposi- 
tion repeated the old stale stuff about 
woman’s sphere and the glory of being 
under male guardianship. The women 
must resort to male tactics in so far as 
to work the primaries. Then they 
can perhaps get a legislature that has 
found out that we are already in the 
twentieth century, whose spirit is jus- 
tice and progress. Even China is un- 
binding its women’s feet, and America 
ought to give women the liberty to in- 
fluence more directly and effectively 
its larger problems. Meanwhile a 
league of men who favor woman suf- 
frage has been formed in _ Boston, 
reaching out into the State. It en- 
rolls many prominent citizens.—Bos- 
ton Morning Star. 





HUMOROUS. 


“Do you believe it is more blessed 
to give than to receive?” “Well, it de- 
pends on whether you are giving the 


cook a raise or receiving one your- 
self.”.—Chicago Record-Herald. 
Griggs—“You talk a lot, Briggs; 


now what have you got against mar- 
ried life?” 

Briggs—“What have I got against 
it? Why, man, take this terrible 
divorce evil; it flourishes amongst 
married people exclusively!"—Boston 
Transcript. 


Young Housewife—‘Can’t you make 








The Equal Franchise Society 


PRESIDENT MRS. MACKAY 
Will hold meetings at 


THE CARDEN THEATRE 


Madison Avenue and 27th Street, New York 
on December 16th and 20th, on January 18th 
and 27th, on February 10th and 24th, Maroh 
10th and 24th, at 4 p.m. 








SPEAKERS 


Gov. Sbafroth of Colorado. 
Colby. 


Mr. Everitt 
Rev. Prof. Henry 8. Nash of Cam- 
bridge. Rev. Anna Howard Shaw. Mr. 
Louis Anspacker. Mr. Brand Wh lock 
Mayor of Toledo. Mrs. Gabrielle Stewar 
Mulliner. Mrs.C. Chapman Catt./Dr. Stephen 
8. Wise. Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch. Mr. 
David Starr Joidan. Col. George Harvey. 
Mr. Martin W. Littleton. 





Tickets may be procured at the Box 
Office of the Theatre on days of meetings, 
or from Tysons’ Ticket Agencies, and sea- 
son tickets at $8 each may be obtained from 
Mrs. John Winters Brannan, 11 West 12th 
Street. New York! 





$1.00 Each 
50c Bach 


Orchestra Seats, 
ist Balcony Seats, 











SUFFRAGE LITERARY BUREAU. 


The Publication Committee of the 
Equal Franchise Society will read 
manuscripts on suffrage, and place 
thém, if possible, in magazines and 
newspapers. Postage for return must 
be enclosed. 

Address Mrs. 
295-A, No. 1 
York City. 


J. C. Finch, Room 
Madison Avenue, New 


WOMEN INVESTORS. 


Why not trade with Women? We 
deal in stocks and bonds which insure 
Security with Profit. 

If you have non-dividend paying 
stock, bring it with you and exchange 
for something of value. 

E. L. Lowell, 
60 State St. 





JUS SUFFRAGII 
The Organ of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance. 

Published monthly, in English, by Mar- 
tina Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade, Rotterdam, 
Holland; price 82 cents a year. Gives the 
news of the organized movement for 
woman suffrage all over the world. 

The Woman's Journal will forward 
subscriptions, if desired; but in that case 
10 cents additional should be enclosed to 
cover cost of money order and postage. 





TO LET.—A large, pleasant room, 
well furnished, near street cars; all 
modern conveniences. Mrs. Gilbert, 
109 Pleasant street, Dorchester. 





that serial story in your journal go 
on a little longer? Our cook is read- 
ing it, and I think she will stay as 
long as it continues.”—Meggendorfer 
Blaetter. 


“It certainly is tough that we can’t 
have beefsteak,” sighed the man who 
was reading about the cost of living 
soaring higher every day. “Oh, cheer 
up,” laughed the optimist, “it would 
be tough if we could have it, so what 
is the use to worry?”—Chicago Daily 
News. 





“You're so conceited, Connie, that I 
believe when you get into heaven the 
first question you'll ask will be, ‘Are 
my wings on straight?’” 

Connie—“Yes, dear, and I shall be 
sorry that you won’t be there to tell 
me.”—Illustrated Bits. 


Customer—“Mr. Wilfong, why do 
you charge such an enormous price 
for a pound and a half of veal chops?” 

Butcher—‘Mrs. Bartleson, think of 
the gallons and gallons of eight-cent 
milk it has taken to grow that calf!” 
—Chicago Tribune. 





The eye of a little Washington girl 
was attracted by the sparkle of dew 
at early morning. “Mamma,” she ex- 
claimed, “it’s hotter’n I thought it 
was.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Look here, the grass is all covered 
with perspiration!’—Baptist Common- 
wealth. 








MISS M. 


The Red Glove Shop 


and Home occasions 


All Gloves Warrante 





Has a splendid showing of Gloves for men and women for Street 





for the Price 


F. FISH 


- 322 Boylston Street 


at $1.50 and $2.00 


d the Best obtainable 
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